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I will say something as to the method of the study ; and next
I will mention, by way of illustration, a few of the problems
which it undertakes to investigate.
First, then, as to the method. In principle it is extremely
simple, however difficult it may be in the practical application.
The method is neither more nor less than induction, which
after all, disguise it as we may under the showy drapery of
formal logic, is the only method in which men can and do
acquire their knowledge. And the first condition of a sound
induction is exact observation. What we want, therefore, in
this branch of science is, first and foremost, full, true, and
precise accounts of savage and barbarous peoples based on
personal observation. Such accounts are best given by men
who have lived for many years among the peoples, have won
their confidence, and can converse with them familiarly in
their native language ; for savages are shy and secretive to-
wards strangers, they conceal their most cherished rites and
beliefs from them, nay, they are apt wilfully to mislead an
inquirer, not so much for the sake of deceiving him as with
the amiable intention of gratifying him with the answers
which he seems to expect. It needs a peculiar combination
of intelligence, tact, and good nature to draw out a savage
on subjects which he regards as sacred ; to very few men will
he consent to unbosom himself.
Perhaps the class of men whose vocation affords them the
best opportunities for observing and recording the habits of
savage races are missionaries. They are men of education
and character ; they usually live for years among the people,
acquire their language, and gain their respect and confidence.
Accordingly some of the very best accounts which we possess
of savage and barbarous peoples have been written by mis-
sionaries, Catholic and Protestant, English, French, Dutch,
German, and Spanish. At the present time one of our most
valuable anthropological journals, Anthropos, is edited by an
Austrian priest, Father W. Schmidt, and is composed mainly
of articles contributed by Catholic missionaries in many parts
of the world. The articles for the most part are characterized
by close observation and a scientific spirit; the theological
prepossessions of the writers are not allowed to blur and
distort their descriptions of native beliefs and customs. It is